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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This issue offers a kind of ideal 
blueprint for youth-employment 
programming in the 1960’s, 
based on recommendations 
made by the Golden Anniver- 
sary White House Conference 
on Children and Youth held 
last Spring. The number of rec- 
ommendations that concerned 
ways to help youth prepare for, 
choose, get, and hold suitable 
jobs reflected the preoccupation 
of the 7,500 delegates with em- 
ployment problems. Employ- 
ment received more attention 
from the eighteen Conference 
forums than any other topic 
except education. 


Our “blueprint” is presented 
in articles that picture the pre- 
vailing conditions that called 
for Conference recommenda- 
tions and envision a future in 
which those recommendations 
would be put into effective ac- 
tion. Articles on counseling and 
guidance and on vocational 
training were contributed by 
experts in those fields. The 
others were written by staff 
members of the National Com- 
mittee on Employment of 
Youth. 


All contributors agree that Con- 
ference recommendations will 
be carried out only if citizens 
at the local, state, and national 
levels are concerned deeply 
enough to take the necessary 
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action and support appropriate 
programs. The degree to which 
they participate will determine 
how much of the ideal pre- 
sented here will become fact 
and how thoroughly our young 
people will be equipped for 
working life. Their future (and 
that of our nation) is thus de- 
pendent on citizens like you. 
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A NATIONAL PROGRAM 
By ELI E. COHEN 


Executive Secretary 


“That word ‘national’ is a natural-born target for pot-shots,” 
begins a recent report of the National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly. “The ‘national’ government, for instance, is forever vul- 
nerable to the barbs of local citizens who, steeped in the 
American tradition of free speech, grumble that ‘national’ is 
too strong —or too weak; too bold —or too timid; too 
spendthrift — or too pinchpenny. The ‘national’ office of a 
business firm, too, must dodge brickbats from its branch 
offices, its salesmen and its customers. 


“It’s the same with a national health or welfare agency... 
The community .. . usually agrees that the national agency 
is a fine thing, but after all shouldn’t hometown services come 
first? This is quite natural and quite American, reflecting 
the age-old struggle to enjoy the advantages of national 
strength while exercising the free-born privilege and civic 
duty of whittling anything ‘national’ down to size.” 


Actually, the trend in our country has been for social action 
on any problem to begin with individualistic, haphazard, and 
unrelated activities. Later, out of a need to make sure all 
the difficulties are effectively uncovered and met, there is a 
nationwide pooling of information, resources, and methods. 


The field of youth employment has been no exception. Until 
very recently, activities were sporadic, isolated, and fragmen- 
tized. One city did not learn from another’s experience. 
States did not exchange information. There was no concerted 
national program for correlating facts and experience to 
deal with the growing problem of an increasingly skilled 
labor market about to be flooded by unskilled and partially 
educated youth. 


Before the National Committee on Employment of Youth 
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was created as a new division of the National Child Labor 
Committee in 1959, an independent surveyor interviewed 
federal officials, state youth commissioners, state employment 
service personnel, local boards of education, and such local 
voluntary agencies as the YWCA and the Jewish Vocational 
Service to study the nature and extent of the youth-employ- 
ment problem and to determine whether there was need for 
a national agency in this field. 


Federal officials reported that some communities were trying 
to meet their youth-employment problems by providing ade- 
quate vocational guidance, adapting school courses to the 
needs of different types of students, offering vocational coun- 
seling and training, and helping young people find construc- 
tive part-time jobs. But most communities, they reported, 
were simply overwhelmed — doing little or nothing. 


The survey also showed that quite a few groups, both public 
and private, were concerned with individual aspects of the 
youth-employment problem —as incidental parts of their 
own programs. But generally, the right hand had no idea 
what the left was doing. Even within the federal govern- 
ment, one department was not always aware of what was 
going on in another. 


A paper on Work and the Adolescent prepared as background 
information for delegates to the White House Conference 
reported: 


In the development of programs at the local level to deal with 
some of the problems of the young at work, the chief need 
would seem to be better coordination. The schools, the public 
employment service, industry, labor, and a large variety of 
community organizations all have an interest and a responsi- 
bility in this field. An integrated approach that would utilize 
the contributions of many agencies needs to replace isolated 
and fragmented programs where they now exist. 


Delegates to the White House Conference were so concerned 
about this fragmentation that they voted to recommend “that 
a national agency . . . collect information on existing or 
developing programs designed to aid in the transition from 
school to work, evaluate their usefulness for specific commu- 
nities, and stimulate their adoption or adaptation” — key 
functions of the newly formed National Committee on 
Employment of Youth. 
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NCEY was the obvious agency to take responsibility for 
coordinating the planning, research, and program operations 
of the many agencies involved: governmental and voluntary, 
local, state, and national. Even before NCEY was created, 
the survey showed its parent organization to be the leader 
to whom most agencies looked for direction in this field. 
Individuals and organizations from all over the country had 
been contacting the agency for some years to ask for help 
with problems similar to that of a Minnesota state commis- 
sion, whose executive recently reported, “Our plans called for 
re-doing spadework done elsewhere . . . NCEY saved [us] 
from the results of our own ignorance .. . All [agencies] 
concerned [with youth and work] —and sooner or later 
everyone will be — need such a national GHQ and clearing 
house.” No community is an island in itself; some of its 
problems are bound to be similar to those of other commu- 
nities. It does not even make economic sense to waste time 
and facilities re-doing what has already been done. 


NCEY was in a position to give tested program advice to 
groups like the Minnesota commission because the Committee 
had kept up with everything being done in the field for many 
years by maintaining close working relationships with all 
national agencies and many state and local groups doing 
anything or having any interest at all in youth employment. 
Some years ago, it established machinery through the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly for continuing discussion of 
the results of experimental programs, trends, and mutual 
problems with national youth-serving agencies; and it meets 
yearly in joint staff session with the U.S. Department of 
Labor to plan and correlate activities. 


NCEY acts as a central clearinghouse that offers local groups 
(and nationals not specializing in this field) the benefit of 
the latest and most effective techniques and know-how, so 
that groups like the Minnesota state commission do not have 
to re-do spadework done elsewhere. Central services are 
offered not only through consultation, correspondence, and 
publications, but also through the community service depart- 
ment. If your community wants to improve or extend its 
present training, counseling, or placement services, or if you 
want help in coordinating your services, NCEY representa- 
tives will visit you, help examine your needs, pass on the 
best techniques developed by others with similar problems, 
and aid you in setting up a comprehensive community-wide 
program that will enable you to help your young people make 
a successful transition from school to work. 








NCEY proposes further to carry out the leadership mandate 
of the White House Conference by acting as the national 
voluntary planning body in this field, working in close coop- 
eration with all agencies concerned to develop and put into 
action a thorough and efficient program to meet youth- 
employment problems on the national, state, and local levels. 
Ideally, this joint national program would include: coordi- 
nated cooperation and participation of agencies on all levels, 
effective communications among all concerned, regional and 
state conferences and workshops to share experience and 
knowledge, research on problems and possible solutions, and 
public education to promote support for youth-employment 
services through greater understanding of the problems 
young people face in preparing for, choosing, getting, and 
holding suitable jobs. 


Youth-employment problems will not be solved overnight 
nor by any single agency working alone. But a cooperative 
effort under effective leadership can evolve an orderly, long 
range program that will help all our young people and may 
make it possible in time for the unprecedented number of 
Americans coming of working age in the sixties to strengthen 
(rather than drain) our complex economy. 


COMMUNITY ACTION 
By LAZELLE D. ALWAY 


Community Service Representative 


Somewhere between school and the steady work he was 
headed for, Joe got lost. Joe doesn’t know he’s lost, nor do 
the persons who might give him a sense of direction or set 
him on the right road. His air of assurance (or cockiness, as 
some call it) makes them think he knows where he’s going 
and doesn’t need or want help. 


Even Joe’s family doesn’t know that his “‘steady” job lasted 
less than two months. Since then, he’s left home each morning 
not for work but for endless hours of walking, waiting, and 
wondering where to turn next. He can’t let anyone know 


he’s lost his job. They’d think he doesn’t have what it takes, 
that he failed. 


He knew, even before the boss told him they were laying off, 
that as the last one hired, he’d be the first to be fired. But 
even so, it was a blow to his pride. At first he was sure that 
another and better job lay just around the next corner. Now 
he isn’t sure of anything — or anybody — not even himself. 
He’s ready to settle for any old job that will put money in 
his pocket and give him the independence and sense of 
usefulness he needs more and more desperately. 


School ‘‘Career Day” speakers had made him think employers 
would be interested in giving him a chance, that they would 
at least try him out. He thought, too, that employers admired 
a kid who was persistent in coming back and back to ask, 
“Any job today?” But Joe has learned from experience what 
the kids mean when they say, “Don’t bother to apply there; 
don’t waste your shoe leather. Mr. Brown is just another 
‘Will Call.’ It’s always the same, ‘Don’t call me, I’ll call you.’ ” 


Now he’s wondering what’s the use of going back to ask for 
a job when he can never get past the front office because 
he’s under twenty-one, has no experience, or can’t say exactly 
what he can do. Even that high school diploma doesn’t seem 
to help. 
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His ideas about labor unions are changing too. They helped 
his Dad, but now they seem organized to keep him and his 
pals out of jobs. He has heard about the ‘unemployment 
office” (as most people call it) but thinks it’s useless to apply 
there — and the lines are so long (men and women with lots 
of experience and seniority). He’s afraid, too, of the tests he 
hears they make you take. He’s afraid they’ll show he’s dumb. 


He’d like to talk to Dad, but he can’t face hearing again, 
“Well, when I was a boy, I worked for every cent I got. 
Nobody helped me.” Dad doesn’t seem to realize things have 
changed since then. Neither does Mr. Abbott, his favorite 
teacher, who might say, “I told you so” or “If you had only 
worked harder in math and English.” 


Joe’s about decided that landing a job is a game of chance — 
like bingo — getting the right combination, covering the 
right employer on the right day, and having the right number 
(anything over eighteen), the right parents, or even the right 
address; that getting and keeping a job have nothing to do 
with willingness or ability. Like hundreds of thousands of 
discouraged teenagers in communities across the country, 
he’s beginning to feel it’s wrong to be a teenager, wrong to 
be a beginner, an admission that you’re a nobody if you don’t 


have “pull” or know someone who can help you get the 
breaks. 


Joe’s beginning to think he can’t make it alone, that maybe 
he doesn’t have what it takes. He can change his age (easily 
enough), but without help he can’t change anything else. 
Still he’d rather have help offered than ask for it. But nobody 
seems to know he’s lost. If he knew where to turn, where to 
find someone who really cared about him, he would be willing 
to admit he’s beat, caught in a vicious circle of no experience- 
no job, no job-no experience. 


Joe needs a job, but first he needs to realize he’s lost and will 
continue to get lost until he understands himself and the job 
world. He needs to know not only where he is, but where 
he’s going, and how to get there. Joe also needs help in 
straightening out his ideas about bosses, unions, and his 
role as a beginning worker. 


He and some 26,000,000 other teenagers will need all the 
help their communities can give them, if they are to prepare 
for and find vocational success in the sixties. Their employ- 
ment problems are so serious that they received more atten- 
tion at the Conference than any other topic save education. 
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But at present, only a few communities afford more than 
limited help for them, such as occasional youth-employment 


- weeks, courses for babysitters, and summer-job placement 
programs. 


Vocational guidance in too many schools is offered largely on 
a crisis basis — except for the college-bound, who get a dis- 
proportionate amount as a result of pressure from parents 
and college recruitment representatives. School-and-work or 
on-the-job training programs with few exceptions are open 
only to those meeting certain age and scholastic require- 
ments. Even volunteer placement programs, eager for the 
good will of employers and protective of their reputations (as 
well as of their placement records), are guilty of putting 
their best child forward. Most social agencies fail to provide 
services and activities that reach the boys and girls most 
in need of motivation and of learning how to live and work 
with others. 


Joe and his friends need more than the scattered, piecemeal 
help now available in most communities. They need the im- 
mediate and continued attention of the total community 
working together: their families, churches, schools, and social 
agencies. But few communities at present even try to coor- 
dinate what is being done or to get everyone involved in 
long range planning to provide more effective services. 


That is why White House Conference delegates resolved: 


“That the efforts of the home be supported and comple- 
mented by community action utilizing all resources and 
agencies to expand appropriate and adequately supervised 
part-time and/or full-time employment, both paid and 
voluntary during summer and vacation periods, and dur- 
ing the school year with related classroom experiences.” 


“That communities establish or expand youth employ- 
ment services and actively publicize these services amd 
the opportunities they offer.” 


“That more use be made of community, district, and state 
councils and committees, broadly representative of busi- 
ness, agriculture, government, industry, labor, the pro- 
fessions, schools, parents and youth, to facilitate the 
transition from school to work.” 


One such group, a county-wide citizens committee, represen- 
tative of employers, the schools, labor unions, public and 
private agencies, and citizens-at-large is already at work in 
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York, Pennsylvania, under the joint sponsorship of the York 
County Council of Community Services and the National 
Committee on Employment of Youth. The York Committee is 
attempting to solve the special problems of their most disad- 
vantaged young job seekers, school dropouts. In Elmira, New 
York, a similar group has been organized by the Chemung 
County Council of Community Services. Both are now ready 
for the formulation of a community-action program. 


It is hoped that the White House Conference recommenda- 
tions will give impetus to the nationwide organization of 
such community committees to formulate and carry responsi- 
bility for long range programs that will provide for all youth 
the educational and training opportunities essential to their 
preparation for work, as well as the counseling and place- 
ment services and increased job opportunities essential to 
their orderly transition from school to work and to adjust- 
ment to their roles as workers. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
By MARCIA FREEDMAN 


Research Consultant 


A bright, personable high school senior from a well-to-do 
family probably worries more about admission to the college 
of his choice than about any other vocational problem. 
Higher education is his training for employment, whether 
he views it as an opportunity to follow a specific career or 
simply as a means to a higher social position. 


But youngsters who cannot go to college have to look for 
other ways to get training. Only one-third of the more than 
9,000,000 students enrolled in high school in 1960 were taking 
pre-college courses. The others were in vocational-commercial 
or general education. 


The boy depending on high school for his training was in a 
difficult spot. Even if the school was one that knew his indi- 
vidual interests, abilities, and motivation, it might not have 
had a program that met his specific needs. The level and type 
of school training vary enormously from region to region 
and often from one school district to another. 


In 1960 most senior boys who were not going to college did 
not have enough training to meet job requirements. Only 
one-seventh had taken vocational courses, and less than one- 
tenth commercial courses. 


Girls, on the whole, were better off. A substantial number 
had taken commercial courses well suited to the working 
pattern they would probably follow: clerical jobs for a short 
time after graduation, then no work until after their chil- 
dren were raised. Their commercial training gave them the 
minimum clerical skills that have been in growing demand 
for a number of years. But it remains to be seen whether such 
training will prepare young women now in high school for 
work in an age when automatic billing machines and college- 
trained executive secretaries are the order of the day. 








Much present high school vocational training is at a fairly 
low skill level. Even though there is some question as to 
whether high schools are the places to train for specific occu- 
pations, the schools feel a responsibility to give some prepara- 
tion to students whose education will end with high school. 


Some of the more able students who do not plan to go to 
college get a good opportunity to acquire certain skills in 
work-experience education programs, which make up a very 
small part of the training offered in a few secondary schools. 
Students get paid for working part-time under school super- 
vision and take related courses in their classrooms. For the 
most part, participants are the more promising students who 
are not likely to create problems with cooperating employers. 


Another type of training program open to a very small num- 
ber of young people is apprenticeship. Although apprentice- 
ship programs (administered locally through joint labor- 
management committees and promoted by the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training) have in- 
creased slightly in the last ten years, they admit very few 
teenagers. Only six percent of all apprentices are under 
twenty-one; and many programs have raised their educa- 
tional requirements beyond the two years of high school 
formerly acceptable. At present, apprenticeship programs do 
not offer enough openings even to provide replacements in 
a number of trades and fall far short of the recommended 
ratio of one apprentice to every ten journeymen. 


Some high school graduates are able to go on to two-year 
junior colleges or technical institutes that train them for 
specific occupations; and a very few are admitted to the 
technical courses that some businesses and industries run. 
Finally, the armed forces give some skill-training to recruits, 
who are more and more apt to be high school graduates of 
good intelligence who will make able soldier technicians. They 
will not find it easy to transfer their service-learned skills 
to civilian life. 


These are the training possibilities a youngster must contem- 
plate at a time when automation has displaced and will 
continue to displace many unskilled and semi-skilled workers. 
Before young people can even start to get the training they 
need to acquire skills now in demand, they must finish high 
school. Those who depend on the high school machine-shop 
training that was such a major part of job preparation in 
the past are out of luck, because their training is obsolete 
before it has even been completed. 
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This inadequacy is compounded by the fact that industrial 
production now uses fewer workers than the service indus- 


- tries (occupations ranging all the way from newscarrier to 


physician). Some young people manage to get service-occu- 
pation skills in the few high schools that offer federally- 
supported distributive education programs (wholesale and 
retail trade) and practical nursing. Students fortunate 
enough to attend the exceptional Wood School in Indianapolis 
are trained in specific service trades needed in the com- 
munity. 


If getting suitable preparation is complicated for the average 
youth, it is almost impossible for the rural youth. Only one 
out of ten country boys can now look forward to running a 
farm that will provide him a decent living. Those who are 
able to go on to higher education will be able to qualify as 
technicians in farm-related industries. But the others are 
hampered by the largely agricultural education offered by 
their rural schools, which hardly prepares them for their 
almost inevitable move to cities. Those who made the move in 
the past had little trouble finding semi-skilled jobs. But today, 
a young Southern farm boy can no longer expect to find a job 
on an auto assembly line in Detroit, for example, when the 
state is suffering from relatively high, chronic unemployment. 
Even in more favored areas, he will find far more unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers available than jobs they can fill. 


Minority youth also have special problems. They must over- 
come great obstacles to get training for skilled occupations 
and are not accepted in most apprenticeship programs. Even 
those who manage to get suitable training face discriminatory 
barriers in hiring. For example, a recent report from Wash- 
ington, D.C., pointed out that white graduates of an electrical 
wiring program had no trouble finding jobs, but Negro boys 
with the same training could not be placed. 


Those youngsters who quit school are least prepared for 
employment, and one-third of all school children leave school 
without graduating. Their failure to finish is a major barrier 
to further training, when the emphasis is on skills that 
depend on such basics as reading and arithmetic. 


To help young people meet the new technological require- 
ments, Conference delegates made a number of recommen- 
dations. If carried out, the proposals would enable students 
to take high school technical courses updated to meet present 
industrial conditions, as the result of recommendations to 
schools by a federal commission on the effects of automation. 
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A reappraisal of federal legislation giving states matching 
funds for certain types of vocational training was also 
proposed. 


Under Conference recommendations, young people would also 
get expanded secondary-school vocational education specially 
keyed to local and national labor markets. Potential dropouts 
and other “problem” youth would get individual attention, 
supervised on-the-job training, and related classroom courses 
as part of their regular school programs. Training in atti- 
tudes toward work would be stressed as well as specific skill 
training. These programs would be backed up by local advi- 
sory councils made up of business and community leaders. 


It is vital that the Conference measures be carried out. Many 
other programs not yet conceived also need to be devised to 
prevent school dropouts and provide useful training for 
them; to help rural and minority youth, the children of 
agricultural migrants, and youth with court records. Con- 
ference recommendations on work camps point to an interest 
in such experiments. But any new program must do more 
than simply take up the slack in employment or fill the 
time-gap between school-leaving and some kind of job ad- 
justment. It must provide up-to-date training that will enable 
each youngster to employ his unique abilities in an occupa- 
tion that the economy can use. All present provisions for 
vocational training taken together are simply not up to 
preparing the largest group of young people ever to come of 
working age to meet the requirements of the most highly 
skilled economy in history. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
By MARY E. TUTTLE 


Director, Vocational Advisory Service, N.Y. 


John took a series of tests and was told his abilities were 
good in several areas. But he’s just as confused as he was 
before because the information didn’t help him make up his 
mind which field to prepare for. Bill, on the other hand, has 
had vocational school training in woodworking, which doesn’t 
really interest him. He wants to find out if there is any 
practical way, with only a vocational high school diploma, for 
him to become a dentist. His friend Joe has special ability 
in math and thinks he might do well as an engineer. But he 
wants to be sure this is a feasible goal. Especially since he 
must work to help finance his education, he would like to 
discuss what kind of immediate job might contribute some- 
thing to a future as an engineer. 


All these boys should have received the help they needed in 
planning careers while they were still in school. But their 
high schools did not have sufficiently staffed guidance depart- 
ments, and their community did not have any vocational 
counseling service. 


Their situation is not unusual. In 1957, the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School estimated that 
the country had an equivalent of 11,000 high school coun- 
selors, when 26,000 would have been needed to meet the rec- 
ommended standard of one counselor for every 250 to 300 
pupils. Since then, the National Defense Education Act 
has changed these figures slightly (through its allocation of 
funds to increase guidance facilities and to train more coun- 
selors), but the ratio is still only one counselor to 750 pupils, 
and half the counselors are concentrated in seven states. 


Even if John, Bill, and Joe had been fortunate enough to live 
where schools provided guidance services, they might not 
have received the kind of help they needed. Lack of time 
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resulting from inadequate staffing forces many school guid- 
ance counselors to occupy themselves with program and class 
assignments, with absentee and other disciplinary problems, 
at the expense of the individual vocational counseling that is 
so important especially to those who are going to work 
directly from high school. (How often have you heard it 


said that “Johnny never saw the counselor, because he was 
never in trouble ?”’) 


Undoubtedly the lack of guidance services in our schools 
accounts in large part for the stark fact that one out of 
every three pupils entering high school fails to complete the 
course. In many instances they drop out just as soon as 
the law allows. And then what? 


Adequate counseling service presupposes the availability of 
trained personnel. A school guidance counselor who lacks 
information about personnel needs of local employers, the 
kind of work done in their plants, their requirements for 
beginning workers, or how employees might advance on the 
jobs is not going to be very effective. Ideally, a counselor 
should have a background that includes some work other 
than teaching plus actual field work experience in vocational 
counseling — as well as training in educational counseling. 


In some communities, the boys might have gone for help to 
an agency that offered counseling service. But in this entire 
country, there are only 161 counseling services outside the 
schools that have been approved as to professional standards. 
Placement services that help young people find jobs are also 
not adequate, even though the state employment services 
(stimulated by United States Employment Service) have done 
much to develop programs that help young people find jobs. 


In New York City, for example, Joe might have had an 
opportunity to see an employment service interviewer right 
at his own high school. Or he could have talked with a place- 
ment worker around the corner at the neighborhood settle- 
ment house for help in finding work to fit his engineering 
plan. This service is part of the city’s program to reach 
young people who will not go to the large and (to them) 
impersonal offices of the employment service. 


But placement services of and by themselves are not enough. 
All young people do not share Bill’s need for counseling; 
nevertheless, many do need a great deal of help in relating 
their abilities and interests to the hard facts of the working 
world; and almost all need occupational information. This 
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is why Conference delegates recommended “that vocational 
guidance and placement services be strengthercd and ex- 
panded, with more qualified professional counselors, in schools 
and in state and private employment agencies.” 


The Conference also recommended “that detailed studies be 
made of occupational trends and requirements, in order to 
provide youth with full, up-to-date information on job oppor- 
tunities in general and the outlook in specific occupations.” 
But emphasis on further studies would not seem necessary 
in view of the valuable materials already published by the 
Department of Labor relative to long-term predictions of 
manpower needs and occupational trends. This information 
is kept up to date in the Occupational Outlook series. Empha- 
sis might rather be put on wider dissemination of this 
important material. The usefulness of studies that pinpoint 
the ‘outlook for specific occupations” might also be ques- 
tioned in view of the difficulty of foreseeing specific long-term 
needs. Here, emphasis might better be placed on broad basic 


education designed to equip young people to function in a 
changing economy. 


Both Conference recommendations will require action at the 
community level. If every child entering high school is to 
receive the help he needs to enable him to use his interests 
and abilities fully in satisfying and productive work, commu- 
nities are going to have to be willing to take responsibility 
and pay the price (seventeen to twenty dollars per pupil) for 
adequate counseling services. Councils of social agencies 
might take the lead in the larger cities. In smaller ones, the 
role might be played by such groups as the PTA, the Y, or 
service clubs. The cooperative community programs they 
undertake might call for a new vocational counseling agency 
or the addition of vocational counseling to the services of 
an already established social agency. 


In addition, further expansion of cooperative school-state 
employment service activities should be undertaken, so that 
employment interviewers would be available in all schools to 
help find jobs for students planning to go to work immed- 
iately. In some cities, the schools have already taken responsi- 
bility for out-of-school youth by providing evening counseling 
services for them. Job-finding help should be made available 
in other communities to young people who are quitting school 
as well as to those about to graduate. With the employment 
interviewer taking this part of the responsibility, the school 
counselor would have more time for intensive long-term 
planning with individual students. 
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Much of this assistance might have been available to young 
people like John, Bill, and Joe all over the country long 
before now, had their communities been aware of what could 
be done, and indeed was being done in other parts of the 
country. In one of the early Conference sessions, it became 
evident that, while everyone present knew what was going 
on in his own community and often his own state, few knew 
anything about well-established and effective programs else- 
where. Further, industrial representatives didn’t know much 
about school or community programs, while educators and 
community leaders had much to learn from and about indus- 
try and each other. Therefore, it was recommended that 


communication and cooperation be increased among all these 
groups. 


Although the prospect of involving all segments of the com- 
munity in the employment problems of youth may seem 
terribly time-consuming, it must be recognized that anything 
short of this approach will in the long run fail to meet their 
needs. Councils of social agencies stand ready to help, as do 
the National Committee on Employment of Youth and the 


United States Employment Service through their consulting 
services. 


If we believe that meaningful life goals are essential for the 
well-being of individuals and therefore our country’s future, 
each of us must assume responsibility for seeing that ade- 
quate counseling services are made available to both in and 
out-of-school youth, that cooperative efforts are undertaken 
in our own communities to nurture and develop these ser- 
vices, and that our schools continually reevaluate their pro- 
grams in light of changing needs so that our youth may plan 
both imaginatively and practically for tomorrow. 


The responsibility for all the Johns, Bills, and Joes of the 
present and future belongs to professional and lay people 
alike: to educators and to parents, to counselors and to indi- 
vidual citizens. If we are at all concerned with the kind of 
world our young people will live in tomorrow, all of us have 
an inescapable obligation to them today. 
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MIGRANT CHILDREN 
By CURTIS GATLIN 


Community Service Representative 


In mid-July, a fourteen-year-old girl enrolled in the Cranbury, 
New Jersey, summer school for migrant children. Though 
Ellen was old enough to be in the eighth grade, she could 
neither read nor write. Somehow in all the moving around 
her family had done, the child had never been to school! , 


Ellen’s case is not rare. In four New Jersey migrant summer 
schools this year, it was found that twenty-three children out . 
of a total enrollment of 260 had not been in school before, 

though each was over seven. One family that moved with 
the crops enrolled six children, none of whom had been in 
school for three years. 


It is estimated that our country has between a quarter and 
a half million migrant children, whose schooling is impaired. 
These youngsters are growing up without a decent elemen- 
tary education. Most of them are two or more years behind 
their age groups in school by the time they reach high school 
age — not because they can’t learn but because they don’t 
get the chance. Only one in fifty of them ever enters high 
school, and perhaps a mere tenth of this group graduates. 
According.to the U.S. Office of Education, they “constitute the 
largest single reservoir of illiterates in the United States.” 


But skimpy and inadequate schooling is not their only prob- 
lem. Many become wage-earners at very early ages because 
of the harsh poverty of their families. It is not uncommon to 
find six, seven, and eight-year-olds working alongside adults 
in the fields. Children over nine are usually considered ‘“work- 
ing hands.” The U.S. Department of Labor reports that in 
recent years about forty percent of all children under sixteen 
found working in agriculture during school hours have been 
migrants. 
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Agriculture offers child workers little legal protection com- 
pared with other occupations. It ranks fourth among all 
industries in the country in the number of disabling acci- 
dents. Although data are incomplete on the extent to which 
children are involved in farm accidents, scattered reports 
indicate that youngsters under fourteen were involved in 
more than forty-three percent of the recorded farm accidents 
to children under age eighteen in 1958. Last fall, twelve-year- 
old Christine Hays was working in the Idaho potato fields. 
Ironically enough, her school was closed for a “harvest vaca- 
tion” so that pupils could help with the potato harvest. When 
her hair became entangled in a potato digging machine, she 
was killed. Farm accidents to children are often fatal. 


Migratory children live with abject poverty, inadequate and 
unsanitary housing, and rejection by the resident community 
during all the months of the year, whether in “home base” 
or in temporary dwellings away from home. Therefore, it is 
gratifying that they received positive and realistic attention 
at the Conference. Their deprivations and chronic needs were 
seriously considered in several different sections. Encourag- 
ing and realistic recommendations resulted. These proposals 
would sharply alleviate the plight of migrant children in the 
years ahead. They would no longer be “America’s forgotten 
children.” 


If the recommendations are carried out, their welfare would 
be the shared concern of local communities and state and 
federal governments. Their parents would have the oppor- 
tunity to work at other jobs, when not needed in agriculture. 
This would enable them to settle down, if they wished, as 
permanent residents in places that would offer year-round 
employment. They would also have the chance to improve 
themselves through adult education courses in family care 
and nutrition. They would be able to learn what local services 
were available, wherever they were, through specially-pre- 
pared guides printed in their own languages. When they 
went to a social agency for service, they would be attended 
by staff members who would speak their language and know 
something about the way they live. 


Under Conference recommendations, the state and federal 
governments would have major responsibility for providing 
health, education, and welfare services to the children. State 
departments of education and local school boards would get 
federal funds to help finance: their schooling, the general 
educational and vocational training of their parents, the 
training of special teachers, and even ‘mobile schools and 
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teaching units.” Children would also enjoy the benefits of a 
. migrant educational program of the agricultural extension 
service, preventive health services, medical care, public assist- 
ance, and other welfare services provided by the states with 
federal help. In addition, they would live in better houses as 
a result of long-term, low interest FHA loans made by the 


federal government to farmers or farmer groups who hire 
their parents. 


Migrant children would get enough periods of uninterrupted 
schooling, training in manual work, and summer schools to 
make up for the work they missed, enabling them to reach 
their proper grade levels. Their parents would be eligible for 
assistance and public services whether or not they were resi- 
dents as the result of the elimination of state residence laws. 
These improvements, along with strengthened state stand- 
ards for housing, education, health, and welfare services, 
would be brought about by legislation pushed hard by Con- 
ference-recommended governor-appointed committees on mi- 
gratory labor, made up of citizens and representatives of 
public and private agencies. 


These are important and solid proposals. If the public con- 
science can be quickened, the lives of America’s migrant 
children will be greatly changed. The White House Confer- 
ence recommendations can be a sharp stimulus to necessary 
federal and state legislation. 


Encouraging action has already been taken by Congress. In 
1959, the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor was 
established under the chairmanship of Senator Harrison A. 
Williams, Jr., of New Jersey. Following extensive public 
inquiry, the subcommittee introduced several bills to provide 
government assistance for the education of migrant children 
and adults, for protection of children against exploitative 
child labor in agriculture, for extension of minimum wage 
and other desirable labor legislation to farm workers, and for 
the provision of safeguards to domestic migratory workers 
against unscrupulous work contractors and crewleaders. 
Though none of these bills became law in the 86th Congress, 
much public support was registered, and there is consider- 
able ground for optimism about the future. 


The days in the past for migrant children have been very 
dark. The days ahead may well be brighter. 
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FROM THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 


November, 1960 


--eos0lutions to the dropout problem are being 
sought in many parts of the country, with NCEY taking 
lead. Lazelle Alway, community service repre- 
sentative, recently made a tour of Michigan cities, 
conferring with local officials about setting up 
or expanding efforts to spur job preparation, 
placement, and opportunities. A month later, board 
members Robert Taber and Mildred Jeffrey joined 
Eli Cohen, executive secretary, and other prominent 
leaders at conference called by Ford Foundation. 





Mr. Cohen also spoke on "How School People Can Help 
the Dropout" at a workshop in St. Louis; and Curtis 
Gatlin, community service representative, talked 
about the problem at forum of Community Church, 
New York City. 


-»eNCEY played leading role at consultation on 
public youth work camps, called by National Social 
Welfare Assembly. Eli Cohen was major discussion 
leader, and Curtis Gatlin was chairman of the 
planning committee. 








--eRadio-TV attention to youth-employment 
continues to grow. Exemplary example was WABC-TV 
in New York City, which consulted with NCEY and 
other agencies before embarking on hard-hitting 
campaign to help teenagers find vacation jobs, 
which included special interview, spot announce- 
ments, and hour-long documentary, "Youth--A 
Summer Crisis," on which Kenneth Clark, board mem- 
ber appeared. 


Watch for "Harvest of Shame," CBS-Reports TV docu- 
mentary about farm migrants, scheduled for late 
this month. NCEY acted as consultant, and Curtis 
Gatlin will be on the program. Staff members also 
helped in preparation of November Good Housekeep- 
ing article entitled End Child Labor Now! 

(about migrant children). 
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j At Holiday Time 





Ny 

, 

‘ Remember Him 

<f Take this occasion to send a special Christmas gift to help 
y us aid young people with job problems. 


s National Child Labor Committee 
48 419 Park Avenue South 
xx New York 16, New York 


k% I enclose $ as a special Christmas gift. 


A NM t R F C 7% N Second Class Postage Paid at New York, N. Y. 


Library, Box 3715 
Texas State College for Women Nov 
Denton, Texas TC-106 


COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 
of the 
AL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 
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